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This publication provides a brief roundup of information 


concerning recent labor developments in foreign countries. The material 


is based on unclassified reports from United States labor attaches, labor 


reporting officers, and the foreign and domestic press. Items pertaining 
to the U.S.S.R. and countries of similar political orientation are based 
chiefly on information from the press and publications of those countries, 
without verification or evaluation of the material presented. The publi+~ 
cation is prepared by the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions of the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Industrial Safety Records. Among the in- 
dustrialized countries, those with the best safety 
records are the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Canada and the Netherlands (tied for 
third place), Belgium, and Japan, in that order, 
according to the Chief of the Occupational Safety 
and Health Division of the International Labor 
Office.--Canadian Labour Gazette. 


International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU) Holds Assembly. The ICFTU, 
member unions of the Common Market countries 
(Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands), held their second General 
Assembly in Luxembourg. More than 100 dele- 
gates attended. The two strongest items in the 
reports and resolutions of this assembly were 
(1) the need for more extensive trade union repre- 


¥ 


sentation and participation in the work of the 
European Communities (the European Coal and 
Steel Community--ECSC, the European Economic 
Community, and the European Atomic Energy 
Community), and (2) a request that European Coal 
and Steel Community readaptation assistance 
(financial aid to unemployed community workers 
in coal and steel) be extended beyond the ex- 
piration date of February 10, 1960, and that the 
existing system of aid to displaced persons 
Should be broadened. 

On November 17, 1959, the Council of Min- 
isters of the European Coal and Steel Community 
agreed to extend the readaptation provisions, for 
the coal industry only, for a period of 3 years. 

The ICFTU Community unions, which repre- 
sent 11 to 12 million workers, made clear their 
continuing support of the Communities and the 
European integration movement.--U.S. Mission to 
European Communities, Luxembourg. 


AMERICA 


Canada 


Winter Work Program. Prime Minister John 
G. Diefenbaker announced that the same assis- 
tance afforded by the Federal Government to mu- 
nicipalities in the winter of 1958-59 to combat 
seasonal unemployment will be available again 
this winter. It is expected that the program will 
provide work for 60,000 men. Acceptable projects 
include the paving of streets, the construction of 
sidewatks, and the development of parks and 
play grounds.-- Canadian L abour Gazette. 


Equal Pay for Women. According to the 


Women’s Bureau of the Canadian Department of 

Labour, women are paid less than men in some 

jobs for the following reasons: 

1. Men are regarded as family breadwinners, 
while women, it is assumed, do not have this 


responsibility and are therefore ‘‘willing to 
take lower pay.” 

2. The supply of women available for employ- 
ment is greater, owing to their greater job 
mobility. 

3. Women usually have had less job training 
and experience than men. 

4. The fact that a woman’s employment is in 
many cases cut short by marriage makes 
women ‘‘less dependable’’ as long-term staff 
members of an enterprise. 

5. Women are often less interested than men in 
improving their qualifications. 

6. Women are usually considered to be less in- 
terested than men in concerted efforts to im- 
prove their conditions of work. This was in- 
ferred by the Canadian bureau from the fact 
that most working women in Canada are not 
organized. 

The Women’s Bureau yoes on to point out, 
however, that the changing role of women in the 
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economy, particularly since the end of World War 

Il, ‘*has strengthened the case for equal pay.’’ 

The Bureau states that: 

1, Women have become a more stable element in 
the labor force. 

2. The industrial output and efficiency of wom- 
en can be as satisfactory as the output and 
efficiency of men. 

3. Most women now expect, and are expected, 
to work for pay at some time in their lives. 

4. More and more women are remaining in jobs 
after marriage. 

5. Women are now performing satisfactorily in 
occupations formerly limited to men. 

The Women’s Bureau also states that the 
principle of equal pay for equal work has been 
recognized by Federal law and by the laws of 7 
out of Canada’s 10 provinces. Moreover, the 
Bureau adds, the principle has become an impor- 
tant aim of trade unions (despite the low propor- 
tion of women workers who are members), and it 
is often the subject of collective bargaining. 

Additional information on the history and 
current practice of Canadian enterprises in re- 
spect to this matter will be found in a publication 
of the Women’s Bureau of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Labour entitled ‘‘Equal Pay for Equal 
Work, The Growth of the Idea in Canada,’’ which 
is obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 
at 25 cents a copy.--Canadian Labour Gazette. 


Outlay for Fringe Benefits. The average 
outlay of 108 Canadian companies for fringe bene- 
fits in 1957 was 16.4 percent of the payroll, or 
$701 (US$668) per employee for the year. The 
companies had a total of 537,653 employees, i.e., 
about 10 percent of the total number of wage 
eamers in Canada. The types of fringe benefits 
granted were: 

Paid vacations, paid holidays, and other paid 
time off (for family deaths, jury duty, etc.); 

Welfare plans (group life and medical insur- 
ance, sick pay, etc.); 

Severance and termination plans, and 
ployment insurance; 

Saving and thrift plans, and other noncash 
benefits (free lodging, recreational projects, 
etc.); and 

Pension plans, payment of premiums for old-age 
security, and workmen’s compensation. 


unem- 


All of the 108 companies provided unem- 
ployment insurance, workmen's compensation, and 
payments toward old-age security, as these bene- 
fits are required by law. Virtually all of them 
also provided paid vacations, paid holidays, wel- 
fare plans, and pension plans. 

The average outlays for fringe benefits 
ranged from 13.1 percent of the payroll in the 
textile industry to 22.2 percent in the food, bev- 
erages, and tobacco group of industries. Among 
individual companies in a given industry or in- 
dustry group, there was an equal or even greater 
variation in the cost of fringe benefits. 

The largest items in the cost of fringe ben- 
efits were private pension plans and paid vaca- 
tions, each averaging 3.9 percent of the payroll; 
paid holidays, 2.7 percent; and welfare plans, 
2.1 percent. The average of 3.9 percent for pen- 
sion costs represents a range from 7.1 percent in 
finance and insurance to 2.2 percent in trade. 

Of the 108 companies which participated in 
the 1957 survey, 72 had also participated in a 
similar survey in 1953. The average outlay of 
these 72 companies for fringe benefits rose from 
15.3 percent of the payroll in 1953 to 15.8 per- 
cent in 1957, and in dollars per employee from 
$530 to $673 (US$505 to US$641). 

According to the organization which made 
the survey (Industrial Relations Counselors Serv- 
ice, Inc., Toronto), the findings for Canada, con- 
joined with those of a comparable study (by the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce) for the United States 
in 1957, indicate that the outlay for fringe bene- 
fits, as a percentage of the payroll, was substan- 
tially the same for the two countries.--Canadi an 
L abor Gazette. 


Argentina 


Trade Union Courses Organized. The Di- 
rector of the Mechanical and Technical Training 
School of the Union Ferroviaria (the Railway- 
men’s Union), Dr. Marcel Tevy, who recently at- 
tended AFL-CIO Labor Leader Training Schools 
at Michigan State University and the University 
of Pittsburgh, has obtained the permission of the 
leaders of the union to incorporate the study of 
collective bargaining agreements, and the role 
and function of trade union representatives into 
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the curriculum of the training school courses on 
trade-union administration.--U.S. Embassy, Bue- 
nos Aires. 


Argentine Labor and the Economic Stabili- 
zation Program. Argentine labor’s resistance to 
the conditions imposed upon it as a result of the 
Government’s efforts in the past year to achieve 
economic stabilization have aroused popular in- 
terest and speculation as to the actual nature of 
the impact of the program on the workers, and as 
to whether, in fact, sacrifices were being exacted 
which were greater than they would be willing to 
make. 

An evaluation of this impact of the program 
is difficult because of the confusion of political 
with economic issues. The Peronists have op- 
posed the Government’s economic program on 
broad political grounds. They have attempted to 
exploit, and have identified themselves with, Ar- 
gentine nationalism, opposing foreign conces- 
sions and the conditions imposed in connection 
with unilateral foreign financial aid, both essen- 
tial elements in the Frondizi recovery program. 
Their aim has been to maintain a constant ele- 
ment of turmoil in labor, with periodic efforts to 
organize general strikes. The role of the Com- 
munists in general has been akin to that of the 
Peronists in espousing broad antigovernment 
political aims and using the strike as a weapon 
in the effort. Their influence in the so-called 
‘independent’ bloc of trade unions has given 
this group its characteristic antigovernment at- 
titude. A few genuinely independent unions have 
kept apart from the various blocs and their poli- 
tics, and have fought their independent battles 
with the Government mainly over organizational 
matters. 

The relationship of the pro-Democratic 
labor unions to the Government and its economic 
program has been of a totally different character. 
Their dissatisfaction with the economic program 
has been vocally expressed, but the strike has 
not been used as a weapon against it. Demands 
for wage increases, and protests against alleged 
Peronist influence in the Government’s interfer- 
ence in trade union affairs, and the dangers for 
the free trade unions in the Basic Labor Law 
have been the principal bases for their protests. 


Moreover, when the Peronists on two occasions 
attempted to call general strikes, the pro-Demo- 
cratic unions, through their own organized resis- 
tance to them, were largely responsible for the 

failure. 

Nevertheless, the comparatively mild re- 
action of the pro-Democratic unions, when com- 
pared with that of the Peronists, may understate 
their actual concern with the economic impact of 
the stabilization program on the workers, and may 
reflect, rather, their efforts to avoid political 
identification with the Peronists and Communists 
in their sharper opposition. 

A further difficulty in evaluating the pro- 
gram arises from the fact that its eftects have 
been constantly changing. Within less than a 
year, the program’s initial severe impact on labor 
in the form of rising prices has been softened by 
subsequent wage adjustments and price leveling, 
and economists as well as Government spokes- 
men are expressing confidence that increasing 
productivity and financial stabilization will bring 
about tangible improvement in labor conditions 
in the near future. 

Much will depend upon how soon the level 
of real wages can be raised sufficiently to be 
perceptible to the average worker. The labor 
crises through which the Government has passed, 
while largely political in origin have also had a 
basis in popular discontent with a situation which 
appeared to offer no relief from the price-wage 
squeeze. When President Frondizi assumed of- 
fice in February 1958, wage levels had been ad- 
vancing for at least a year at a much slower pace 
than prices. The general wage increase (of 60 
percent above the level of February 1956) decreed 
by the Government in May 1958, brought the real 
wage level to 114.! Though the index rose to 
119 in July, it fell steadily thereafter as rising 
prices absorbed the wage increases. Living 
costs rose in the last half of 1958 at a rate of 4 
percent a month and increased during the full 
year by 45 percent, compared with 25 percent in 
1957. When the austerity program was initiated 
in January 1959, the real wage index had fallen 
to 89. 

The economic program, it will be recalled, 
demanded a halt to all wage increases unless 


; 1 U.S. Embassy. Based on official sources. 
February 1956=100. 
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they were associated with increased productivity. 
At the same time, sharp price increases devel- 
oped, gre wing out of the Government’s new fiscal 
policies which resulted in higher costs of im- 
ported goods, higher rates for services from which 
Government subsidies were removed, and the re- 
moval of price controls on many essentials. By 
March, the cost of living had risen almost 40 per- 
cent over December. In this situation, the Gov- 
ernment was virtually forced to depart from strict 
adherence to its wage-line principle. In J anuary- 
March 1959, average industrial wages were in- 
creased roughly 35 percent, or approximately in 
the same proportion as the cost of living. Further 
pressure during the summer, as prices continued 
to rise (though at a slowing rate), resulted in 
numerous important groups of workezs obtaining 
wage increases, and it is roughly estimated that 
the general level of industrial wages may have ad- 
vanced by about 50 percent during the first 10 
months of the year. The living cost index, how- 
ever, advanced about 90 percent, so that a sub- 
stantial further decline in real wages can be 
seen to have occurred. ' 

The saving factors in this situation, as the 
first year of the stabilization effort approaches a 
close, are that the momentum of price increases 
has slowed markedly since mid-year, that most 
important groups of workers have recently re- 
ceived sufficient wage increases to allay in some 
measure the unquestionable sacrifices they had 
been forced to accept, and that in the economy as 
a whole, inflationary forces have been checked 
so that the Government has felt able to predict 
eventual real improvement in living conditions. 
--U.S. Embassy, Buenos Aires. 


Bolivia 


Recent Labor Developments. On the eco- 
nomic and the political front, the Government of 
Bolivia has lost ground in recent months to the 
leftwing faction of labor, and of the National 
Revolutionary Movement (Movimiento Nacional 
Revolucionario--MNR). It has come out second 
best in its efforts to stabilize the economy, the 
Mine Workers Federation (Federacion Sindical de 
Trabajadores Mineros de Bolivia--FSTMB) having 
succeeded in obtaining wage increases and de- 
feating the unfreezing of commissary prices, 


necessary in order to eliminate heavy Government 
losses from commissary operations. The Govern- 
ment has also been pushed into the background, 
as representing the rightwing of the MNR, by the 
leftwing, led by Juan Eechin, who has not only 
been reelected in recent months as executive 
secretary of the FSTMB and head of the Central 
Labor Organization (Central Obrera Boliviano-- 
COB), but has also figured prominently as a 
possible candidate for the vice-presidency of 
Bolivia in the 1960 elections.-U.S. Embassy, 
La Paz. 


Brazil 


Wage Settlements. Increases of about one 
third over rates specified in last year’s contracts 
appeared to be the pattern of wage settlements in 
recent months. Bank employees in the cities of 
Rio de Janeiro and Belo Horizonte, commercial 
workers in the city of Niteroi, and printing indus- 
try employees in Rio de Janeiro all obtained a 
30-percent increase over levels stipulated in pre- 
vious contracts. Employees in Sao Paulo’s rub- 
ber, ceramic, and textile industries obtained in- 
creases of 35 percent. 


To evaluate the significance of the new 
wage contracts, it is important to remember that 
on January 1, 1959, the legal minimum wage was 
raised by nearly 60 percent. Thus, only highly 
paid skilled workers would benefit from a new 
contract which provides for a wage increase of 
30 of 35 percent over last year’s contract. For 
the benefit of the unskilled workers, some of the 
settlements stipulated that all workers would re- 
ceive a pay raise of some specified sum, or a 
small percentage increase over the rates in ef- 
fect, immediately before the new contract became 
effective. 

A few of the wage settlements reported in 
the press during October departed completely 
from the regular formula of percentage increases 
over last year’s contracts. These settlements 
call for percentage increases over present wages. 
The tanning and paper industries in the State of 
Sto Paulo agreed to wage settlements of this 
type by granting increases of 20 and 30 percent, 
respectively, over present wages.--U.S. Embassy, 
Rio de J aneiro. 
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Ecuador 


Ecuadoran Telecommunications Workers 
Form National Federation. Postal, telégraph, 
and telephone workers in Ecuador have formed a 
National Federation of Telecommunications Work- 
ers (Federacién Nacional de Trabajadores de 
Telecommunicaciones del Ecuador--''Fenetel’’). 
The new federation is composed of regional as- 
sociations in 14 of the 15 highland and coastal 
provinces of Ecuador, has about 1,000 members, 
and is affiliated with the anti-Communist Inter- 
national Trade Secretariat Postal Telegraph and 
Telephone International (PTTI). Formation of 
the federation climaxed intense organizing efforts 
on the part of John Synder, one of PTTI’s Latin 
American organizers, which started in September 
1958. 

The organizing convention passed: 18 reso- 
lutions. The principal ones called for a 50-per- 
cent increase in salaries for all telecommunica- 
tions workers, establishment of a classification 
schedule, an improved retirement system, and. an 
8-hour day for rural operators.--U.S. Embassy, 


Quito. 


Mexico 


New Minimum Wages. Tripartite minimum 
wage boards composed of representatives of la- 


bor, industry, and Government on November 1 
began their consideration of new minimum sala- 
ries that will prevail in each of the more than 
1,700 municipalities in the Republic in 1960 and 
1961. 

The Mexican Confederation of Labor (Con- 
federacién de Trabajadores de Mexico--CTM), 
which nominates the majority of the labor sec- 
tor’s delegates, has stated that it will attempt to 
obtain a minimum wage sufficient ‘‘to satisfy the 
normal needs of a worker, his education and his 
honest pleasures, considering him as the head of 
a family .. .’’ as provided in Article 123 of the 
Mexican Constitution. This would require a sub 
stantial increase, they maintain, since the pres- 
ent minimum wage for industrial workers (in the 
Federal District) is 12.50 pesos a day, whereas 
recent studies show that the cost of food alone 
for a family of five is 19.75 pesos daily (12.49 
pesos=U S$1). The present legal minimum wages, 
however, CTM officials say, are not relevant 
insofar as organized workers are concerned, 
inasmuch as collective bargaining has forced 
their wages above the minimum level. Wages in 
the textile, mining, and metal industries, for ex- 
ample, averaged approximately 27 pesos a day in 
1958, and in the petroleum and railroad indus- 
tries, 46 pesos and 30 pesos, respectively.~-U. S. 
Embassy, Mexico City. 
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Concession tg Union Demands. A national 
‘“‘manifestation’’ of protest, in which about 15,000 
to 25,000 participated, was held in support of the 
Confédération des Syndicats Chrétiens de Bel- 
gique (CSC) demands that the Government (1) re- 
duce taxes on low incomes; (2) establish a guar- 
anteed weekly wage for workers; and (3) establish 
indemnities to laid-off workers in case of plant 
closures. 

During the week preceding the protest 
meeting, the Cabinet approved a decree granting 


a slight reduction of the professional tax for 
lower income groups. The reduction, effective 
January 1, 1960, will amount to 10 percent for 
those with taxable incomes of from 49,000 to 
85,000 francs (US$980 to $1,700) and a grad- 
uated reduction for higher incomes. 

August Cool, president of the CSC, in a 
rally held after the manifestation, informed the 
participants that Prime Minister Eyskens has 
promised to submit a bill which would provide for 
a guaranteed weekly wage for workers, and that a 
bill which would provide indemnities to workers 
laid off because of plant closures, would be 
acted upon without delay.-U.S. Embassy, Brussels. 
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Finland 


SAK Contract Negotiations Fail: Unions 
Bargain Singly. The annual central bargaining on 
collective agreements for trade unions belonging 
to the Confederation Trade Unio s (SAK), an 
International Confederstion of Free frade Unions 
affiliate, was stalled in mid-November when the 
Employers’ Association rejected a SAK request 
for a 6rpercent wage increase. Before tle nego- 
tiations with the Empioyers’ Associatiow started, 
the Communist-dominated Constiuction Workers’ 
Federation had asked for a Fmk 20 (Fmk 320= 
US$1) per hour wage increase, which amounts to 
approximately 10 percent, but this demand, sup- 
ported also by the other two Communist unions, 
had been voted down by the Social Democ atc 
majority in the SAK executive committee. The 
chairman of the influential Metal Workers’ Fed- 
eration, Valdemar Liljestrom, has publicly de- 
clared himself in favor of the 6-percent wage 
increase, and.most of the other non-Communist 
unions are expected to reiterate the SAK demand 
in their individual negotiations with the respec- 
tive employer organizations.--U.S. Embassy, 
Helsinki. 


France 


Membership in Teachers’ Unions. The au- 
tonomous National Education Federation (Fede- 
ration de L’Education Nationale--FEN) held its 
annual Congress at Paris, November 3-5, 1959. 
The federation claimed its current membership 
was 260,000 out of a total potential of about 
300,000. Claimed membership for the federation’s 
four major affiliates are National Teachers’ Union 
(Syndicat National des Institteurs), 190,000; 
National Union of Secondary School Teachers 
(Syndicat National de l’Enseignement du Second 
Degre), 25,000; National Union of Technical 
School Teachers Gyndicat National de l’Enseigne- 
ment Technique), 11,000; and the National Union 
of Education Ministry Employees (Syndicat Na- 
tional des Agents de l|’Education Nationale), 
7,000.--U.S, Embassy, Paris. | 


Germany, Federal Republic 


Unions Threaten New Wage Campaign. The 
German Trade Union Federation (Deutsche Ge- 
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werkschaftsbund, DGB), .an International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions affiliate, has an- 
nounced that unions will demand higher wages to 
compensate for a 4-percent increase in food 
prices during the period from September 1958 to 
mid-October 1959.--U.S. Embassy, Bonn. 


Aid for Miners in the Coal Crisis. The 
Federal Cabinet adopted an aid program for mine- 
workers affected by layoffs. The program neces- 
Sitates a tax on fuel oil until December 31, 1962, 
and social assistance measures to be carried out 
in cooperation with the European Coal and Steel 
Community High Authority. The social assistance 
program is to include (1) a compensation for par- 
tial unemployment beginning with fourth shift not 
worked and not compensated; and (2) a lump-sum 
compensation of DM 1,500 to DM 2,000 (US$ 357.15 to 
$476.20) for voluntarily retiring older and less 
efficient workers.--U.S. Embassy, Bonn. 


Old-Age Pensioners to Receive Adjustment. 
Effective January 1, 1960, about 7.5 million pen- 
sioners under the old-age insurance system for 
manual workers, white-collar workers, and miners 
will receive a 5.94-percent increase in current 
old age pensions. The increase will cost about 
DM 770 million (US$183,337,000) annually, of 
which DM 670 million (US$159,527,000) will be 
covered by the various insurance systems and 
DM 100 million (US$23,810,000) will be appropri- 
ated by the Federal Government to subsidize the 
miners’ insurance system.--U.S. Embassy, Bonn. 


Greece 


Transfer of ‘‘Flags of Convenience’”’ Ships. 
At a meeting of representatives of the Panhel- 
lenic Seamen’s Federation (PNO) and Greek ship- 
owners (including Livanos, Niarchos, Goulandris, 
Handris, Moatsos, and Lyras) with the Prime 
Minister and the Minister of the Merchant Marine, 
the shipowners gave their assurance to the Prime 
Minister that they would soon transfer their ships 
(with estimated 2 million tons gross) to Greek 
registry, and that central offices would be set up 
in Piraeus. 

The PNO repeated its suggestions to the 
shipowners that they negotiate collective agree 
ments with PNO covering their crews, as security 
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against possible action by the International Trans- 
portworkers’ Federation, one of about 20 anti- 
Communist International Trade Secretariats.--U.S. 
Embassy, Athens. 


Ireland 


Union Reaches Landmark. The Dublin Ty- 
pographical Society, one of the country’s most 
advanced trade unions, celebrated its 150th anni- 
versary in October.--U.S. Embassy, Dublin. 


Expansion of Work-Study Plans. About 10 
percent of the industrial firms--mainly the larger 
ones--have been using work-study plans in order 
to develop better production methods. Smaller 
firms are now beginning to adopt such plans, and 
the Production and Productivity Committee of the 
Federation of Irish Industries is preparing recom- 
mendations for further use of the idea.--U.S. 
Embassy, Dublin. 


Netherlands 


Ninety Percent of Indonesia Repatriates 
Working. Ninety percent of the employable re- 
patriates from Indonesia have jobs, the Minister 
of Social Affairs informed Parliament, in his bud- 
get memorandum of November 21. Of 42,500 re- 
patriates who arrived between December 1957 and 
the end of September 1959, about 9,400 men and 
1,800 women were additions to the labor force. 
The number of registered unemployed repatriates 
at the end of September was 833 men and 157 
women, of whom 182 men and 6 women were en- 
gaged in work relief projects.--U.S. Embassy, 
The Hague. 


Small Union Seeks Recognition. The Neder- 
landse Vakcentrale (NVC), a small non-Commu- 
nist union, will seek Government recognition so 
that it can participate in national advisory: bodies, 
commissions, and delegations to intemational 
meetings.--U.S. Embassy, The H ague. 


Higher Personnel Representative. The So- 
cial Economic Council decided that one of the 
workers’ seats in the industrial council for the 
heavy chemical industry should be occupied by a 
representative of two higher personnel organiza- 
tions, or that the number of seats should be in- 


creased on both sides, with the new employee 
seat going to such a representative. The unions 
have maintained that higher personnel, which in- 
cludes such officials as personnel directors, is 
actually management and should not share in em- 
ployee representation.--U.S. Embassy, The Hague. 


Trade Union To Be Liquidated. The execu- 
tive board of the Communist-controlled EVC-1958 
(Einheidsvakcentrale-1958) labor federation has 
decided to dissolve the union in December 1959. 
The formation of this union was the result of a 
split in the older EVC pursuant to the strategy 
urged by Communist Party Secretary Paul de 
Groot, i.e., that efforts to operate a labor federa 
tion were failing and should be replaced by a 


‘policy of infiltrating other federations. When the 


older EVC refused to liquidate, de Groot set up 
EVC-1958, which drew many members out of EVC 
whom de Groot now wants to send into the 
ICFTU-affiliated Netherlands Verbond van 
Vakverenigingen (NVV). The NVV is aware of 
this plan and is determined to prevent it. The 
split so weakened EVC that the events since 
have merely accelerated the postwar decline of 
Communist strength in the labor field.--U.S. 
Embassy, The Hague. 


Minimum Wage Committee Established. The 
Social Economic Council has established a com- 
mittee to study the feasibility and desirability of 
a national system of minimum wages enforced by 
law, as suggested by the Protestant trade union 
federation.--U.S. Embassy, The Hague. 


Children’s Allowancés Rise. Children’s al- 
lowances have been raised 2 Dutch cents (equiv- 
alent to US$0.0053), effective October 1, 1959, 
but payable at the end of the year, coinciding 
with the start of higher milk prices. The rise was 
granted to compensate for the higher milk prices 
brought about by the partial removal of consumer 
subsidies effective January 1, 1960.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, The Hague. 


Norway 


Increase in Wages. Real wages of indus- 
trial workers were 5.6. percent higher in April- 
June 1959 than in April-June 1958. 
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Hourly and piece-rate wages were increased 
10.9 percent for men and 11.7 percent for women 
in April-June 1959, as compared with the same 
period in 1958. This increase consisted of a 5 
percent compensation for the shorter workweek 
(reduced from 48 to 45 hours on March 1, 1959), 
a 3-percent compensation as the result of the 
July 1958 rise in the cost of living, and an in- 
crease of about 2 or 3 percent resulting from the 
gradual rise in wages due to job reclassification, 
promotions, etc., known as the ‘‘wage glide.’ 
This substantial rise in wage rates and the sta- 
bility of prices over the past year have contrib 
uted to the absence of restiveness on the part of 
wage eaftners and unions.--U.S. Embassy, Oslo. 


United Kingdom 


Women in Trade Unions. Of the 8.4 million 
members of trade unions, 1.4 million are women. 
However, for every woman worker who is a union 
member, there are four who are not.--British labor 
press. 


Auto Workers’ New Contract. About 40,000 
employees of the Ford Motor Co. will have their 
workweek reduced from 42-1/2 hours in 5 days to 
41-1/4 hours in 5 days through the reduction of 
the standard day from 8-1/2 to 8-1/4 hours. In 
addition to wage adjustment to compensate for 
the shorter hours, they will get a pay raise rang- 
ing from 2-1/2d. (US$0.0292) to 3d. (US$0.0350) 
an hour.--London Times. 


Growth of White-Collar Group. During the 
period 1948-58, the increase in the number of 
white-collar workers in manufacturing industries 
(600,000) was twice as great as the increase in 
the number of plant workers. As a result of these 
increases, the proportion of white-collar workers 
in relation to the total number of employees rose 
from 16 percent to 21 percent. 

In textiles, where the total number of em- 
ployees actually dropped by 100,000, the abso- 
lute number of white-collar workers nevertheless 
increased slightly, and the ratio of white-collar 
workers to the total number increased from'9 to 
12 percent.-- British Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
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Cameroun 


Institution of Labor Information Meetings at 
Palace of Justice. Minister of Labor and Social 
Laws Gaston Behle has instituted a series of 
labor information meetings, ‘‘reunions d’ informa- 
tion du travail,’’ held on Sunday mornings in the 
Hearing Chamber of the Labor Court at the Palace 
of Justice, During these meetings, to which 
workers, employers, trade unionists, and other 
persons interested in labor problems are invited, 
the technical services of the Ministry of Labor 
and Social Laws and the President of the Labor 
Court of Yaounde present the principal elements 
of labor legislation in Cameroun.--U.S. Consulate, 
Y aounde. 


Iran 


Manpower Survey. The Plan Organization 
has published the results of the National Man- 
power Resources and Requirements Survey for 


Iran, which it completed early in 1959, with tech- 
nical assistance provided by the Governmental 
Affairs Institute. The survey is the first exhaus- 
tive analysis of the Iranian labor force (excluding 
the armed forces and agricultural workers), prov- 
ince by province. The data show the occupation- 
al classification of the nearly 1.4 million workers 
in the labor force, by industry, and indicate the 
numbers of additional workers to be needed -in 
1960 and 1963. Some interesting facts revealed 
by the survey are that crafts and manufacturing 
constitute by far the largest single industry 
group, that only 59 percent of the labor force is 
literate, and that an already critical manpower 
shortage in the professional and technical occu- 
pations will become even more acute during the 
next 4 years.--U.S. Embassy, Tehran. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


Federation To Undertake Statistical Labor 
Survey. The Central African Statistical Office, a 
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division of the Federal Ministry of Economic Af- 
fairs, will soon undertake quarterly labor surveys, 
according to a recent anneuncement. These con- 
tinuing inquiries will provide information about 
the number of persons of all races employed, 
where they are employed, the number of vacan- 
cies and hirings, and wages paid. Previously, 
there has been no way to properly assess em- 
ployment and unemployment in the Federation. 
The office will not record statistics on unemploy- 
ment because of the difficulty in defining ‘‘un- 
employment’? among Africans.--U.S. Consulate 
General, Salisbury. 


Tanganyika 


Grant Approved To Aid Productivity Cam- 
paigns. The United Kingdom Secretary of State 
for the Colonies has approved a grant to Tangan- 
yika of £39,000 (US$109,200) from Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare funds for the creation of 
a training center and a mobile development ‘team 
to plan campaigns for increased productivity 
among African peasant farmers. According to a 
press release of the Public Relations Department 
of the Tanganyika Government, the center and the 
team will operate as a specialized agency in sup- 
port of specific district productivity projects. 

The team will be based at the Natural Re- 
source School, Tengeru, in the Northern Province 
and will be led by the Principal Social Develop- 
ment Officer, supported by an Agricultural Officer 
and a Visual Aids Officer. Their salaries will be 
paid by the Tanganyika Government. The team 
will have a fleet of five motion-picture vans and 
about 25 radio receivers.--U.S. Consulate, Dar 
es Salaam. 


Tunisia 


Continuing Concern Over Plight of Tunisian 
Workers in France. The Tunisian Government 
has assigned labor attaches to its Consulates 
General at Paris and Marseille to cope with the 
problems resulting from the approximately 15,000 
Tunisian workers in France, most of whom enter 
at Marseille and work in Paris or Lille. 

Under a reciprocal agreement, Tunisian 
workers are permitted to emigrate to France with- 
out a work contract. In practice, however, the 
Tunisian Goverment requires evidence that the 
prospective emigrant will be employed in France, 
in order to reduce the chance that he will become 
‘destitute. About 800 Tunisian workers (most of 
them from Souther Tunisia) were permitted to go 
to France in 1959 under this arrangement. At 
present, there is no organized program to recruit 
Tunisians for specific work in France, although 
the French and Tunisian authorities are discuss- 
ing the subject. Data are not available on the 
number of Tunisian workers who return to Tunisia 
each year, but it is known that many remain in 
France only a year or two. 

The Tunisian Government is aware of the 
contribution this emigration makes toward reduc- 
ing unemployment in Tunisia. Significantly, the 
Government’s efforts to combat unemployment are 
beginning to have visible effects on emigration 
of Tunisian workers. Ordinarily, there is a short- 
age of construction workers in France which is 
partially met by unemployed Tunisian construc- 
tion workers. In 1959, the situation was reversed. 
Tunisian housing projects have created a short- 
age of construction workers there, whereas the 
need has slackened off in France, according to 
Tunisian officials.--U.S. Consulate General, Tunis. 
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Japan 


Improved Employment Outlook in Yokohama 
Area. A byproduct of the expanding electronics 
industry in the Yokohama area, chiefly in Kawa- 
saki City and Yokohama’s Tsurumi Ward, is the 
expected heavy demand for graduates of local 


schools, next spring.2 The Kawasaki City Em- 
ployment Office has already receivcd requests 
from companies for more than 6,000 middle-school 





2 Japanese employers usually prefer to hire as 
new employees new entrants into the labor market. 
‘Thus, the hiring takes place in March, the end of the 
school year. 
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graduates, but only 2,900 are expected to be 
available; making it necessary to recruit workers 
elsewhere. Most of these jobs will be for girls 
in the age group 15-16, for employment on assem- 
bly lines in the production of transistors and 
television parts. 

The Kanagawa Prefectural Labor office 
also reports a heavy demand from local compa- 
nies for next spring's graduates from high schools 
and universities. The Office states that 30 per- 
cent of the high school seniors have already been 
signed up for jobs, and among the forthcoming 
graduates of industrial high schools 76 percent 
have secured positions. According to one report, 
among the university students, 520 companies 


have offered positions to the 186 prospective 


graduates of the Economics Department of Yoko- 


hama National University, and the engineering 
departments of several local universities have 
had applications far exceeding the number of 
graduates expected. 

With continued reports of new industry com- 
ing into this area, and the extensive reclamation 
projects in progress looking toward the establish- 
ment of new industrial sites, it appears likely 
that Tokyo, to some extent at least, might become 
‘tthe bedroom’? of Yokohama and Kawasaki in the 
near future.--U.S. Consulate, J ap an. 


New Zealand 


Pay Rise for Civil Servants. The 5.09- 
percent wage increase recently granted to indus- 
trial workers was extended to Government work- 
ers by the Goverment Services Tribunal.--U.S. 
Embassy, Wellington. 


Pakistan 


Labor Legislation. Lieutenant General 
W. A. Burki, Minister of Health and Social Wel- 


fare (Labor), announced on October 21, 1959, 
the promulgation of the Industrial Disputes Ordi- 
nance, 1959. The ordinance, which amends and 
extends the provisions of the existing Industrial 
Disputes Act, establishes a permanent Industrial 
(Labor) Court system to replace the present 
adhoc Industrial Tribunals. The awards of the 
new Industrial Courts will be final, with no ap- 


peal to higher courts. 

The agencies provided by the new ordi- 
nance for the settlement of industrial disputes 
are: (1) works (factory) committees, made up of 
employer and employee representatives, in all 
establishments employing 50 or more workers; 
(2) conciliation officers; and (3) Industrial 


Courts, which will consist of a chairman (who is 
or has been a High Court or District Court Judge) 


and two advisers to be appointed by the Govern- 
ment as representatives, respectively, of the em- 


ployers and employees. 
Under the new ordinance, conciliation offi- 


cers have specified time limits to do their work-- 
2 weeks in the case of public utilities (which 
include almost all important industries) and 4 
weeks in all other cases. The ordinance pro- 
hibits strikes or lockouts from the time concil- 
iation proceedings begin to the settlement of the 
dispute either through the efforts of the concilia- 
tion officer or by an award of an Industrial 
Court (or during the term of the effective period 
of the settlement or of the Court’s award). 

The Central Government will set up indus- 
trial courts in the Federal Capital area and for 
some important industries, and the Provincial 
Governments will set up courts for other indus- 
tries within their jurisdictions. The industrial 
courts will also be empowered to deal with ques- 
tions arising under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, the Payment of Wages Act, the Standing 
Orders Act, and offenses in breach of settlements 
reached under conciliation or by court awards.-- 
Pakistan press, Karachi. 














SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


International 


Poder adyuisitivo internacional del salario (International Purchasing Power of Wages 
1958 _}). (In Industria y Navegacion de Espana, Madrid, Spain, Consejo Superior de 
Camaras Oficiales de Comercio, March-April 1959, No. 105.) In Spanish. 


Statistical tables showing comparative purchasing power of 
wages expressed in.terms of hours of work necessary to purchase 
a selected list of consumer items. 

Countries included in this comparative study are Belgium, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
United Kingdom, and the United States. Other articles on this 
subjects have appeased in previous issues (nos. 67, 74, and 89) 
of this publication. 


Canada 


British Columbia (Canada), Department of Industrial Development, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Statistics. Salary and Wage Rate Survey, British Columbia, 
July 1959. Victoria, B.C., 1959. 32 pp. processed. 


A study of salary and wage rates in selected professional, 
clerical, 4nd trade occupations in industrial and business estab- 
lishments of Vancouver, Victoria, and nine other centers of popu- 
lation in the Province of British Columbia. 


India 


Intemational Labour Organization, India Branch. Recent Developments in Certain Aspects 
of Indian Economy--I1V. New Delhi, 1959. 101 pp. 


Fourth in a series, this publication presents a resume of de- 
velopments and achievements in industrial relations, workers’ edu- 
cation, and labor welfare in India. 


Indonesia 


Djakarta’s Ban on Alien Retail Trade. (In Far Eastern Economic Review, No. 18, Octo- 


ber 29, 1959, pp. 689-695.) 


Gives information on the types of trading activities of the 
people of Chinese extraction who have been in Indonesia for gen- 
erations, as well as of those who have arrived more recently. In- 
cludes a diagram showing the role of the Chinese in Indonesia’s 
internal distribution system in urban areas, small towns, and 


villages. 
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Israel 
Bank of Israel. Annual Report, 1958. Jerusalem, The Jerusalem Post Press, May 1959. 


Chapter VII deals with wages and earnings and contains 
data relating to the number of wage earners by economic branch 
(1958) and average daily wages for 1957 and 1958, by industry. 
Chapter VIII deals with manpower and employment and provides 
Statistics relating to population (1954-58), the labor force 
(1957-58), employment by economic branches (1957-58), and the 


volume of unemployment (1957-58). 
Japan 


Economic Survey of J apan, 1958-59. Tokyo, Economic Planning Agency of the Japanese 
Government, 1959. 391 pp. 


An analysis of the cause of the improvement of business 
conditions in Japan, with detailed description and tables on var- 
ious industries and on changes in conditions of employment. 


Gleason, Alan H. Chronic Underemployment: A Comparison Between Japan and the 
United States. (In The Annals of the Hitotsubashi Academy, Kunitachi, Tokyo, Hitot- 
subashi University, Volume X, No. 1, August 1959, pp. 64-80.) 


An attempt to define the meaning of chronic underemployment 
and to test the idea that Japan’s chronic underemployment problem 
is different from that of the United States. 


Bibliography on Economics Published in J apan in Western Languages, 1956-58. (In The 
Annals of the Hitotsubashi Academy, op. cit., pp. 108-131.) 


A sequel to a similar list for the years 1944-55, previously 
published in Japan Science Review, Economic Sciences, No. 3, 


1956, likewise published by Hitotsubashi University. 


P aki stan 


Khatib, M. A. Trade Union Educational Activities by Outside Bodies (Item 16. of the 
Agenda). 8 pp. Mimeo. 


A brief account of the formation of the West Pakistan Work- 
ers’ Education Society in 1955, and its establishment, with the 
assistance of the Asia Foundation and trade unionists, of trade 
union training institutes in both East and West Pakistan. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SOCIAL SECURITY 
AND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
IN CERTAIN WEST EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


Geysen, Raymond. Bibliographic Internationale de Droit Social. Brussels, Editions 


Erasme, 1950. 


International Labour Office. Legislative Series. (Pamphlets containing the texts of indi- 
vidual laws of various countries, having a bearing upon labor.) 


International Social Security Association. Bulletin. Geneva, 1948. 


United States, Social Security Administration, Division of Program Research. Social 
Security Programs Throughout the World, 1958. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1958. 


REFERENCES ON SOCIAL SECURITY 
Denmark 
Jenses, Orla. Social Services in Denmark. Copenhagen, Danske Selskab, 1948. 
Reiermann, Sven. Det Sociale Danmark. Copenhagen, ASA’s Forlag, 1949. 


Social Denmark, A Survey of Danish Social Legislation. Translated from the Danish by 
W. E. Calvert. Copenhagen, 1945. 


Socialreformen. Copenhagen, Social Tideskrift, 1949. 


Germany 
Arbeit und Sozialfursorge. Jahrbuch. Berlin, various years. 


Bloch, Max. Social Insurance in Post-War Germany. (In International Labour Review, 
September 1948, Vol. 58, pp. 306-344.) 


Bretz, Konrad. Handbuch der Deutschen Sozialversicherung. Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 
1949. 


Federal Republic of Germany, Bundesministerium fur Arbeit. Ubersicht uber die Soziale 
Sicherung in der Bundesrepublik Deutschlands. Bonn, 1956. 


Federal Republic of Germany, Presse- und Informationsamt. Arbeit, Rente, Sicherbeit. 
Dusseldorf, 1958. 
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Sozialrecht in der Sowjetischen Besatzungszone Deutschlands. Berlin, Deutscher 
Zentralverlag, 1949. 


Great Britain 


Great Britain, Central Office of Information, Reference Division. National Insurance and 
Allied Social Security Services in Britain. London, 1953. 


Great Britain, Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance. Report. London, various 


years. 


Great Britain, Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance. Systems of Social Security, 
Great Britain. Geneva, 1957. 


Newman, Tom S. Digest of British Social Insurance. London, Stone and Cox, 1947. 
(With later supplements.) 


Netherlands 


Nederlandsch Verbond van Vakverenigingen. Social Security in the Netherlands. Am- 


sterdam, 1958. 


Netherlands, Centraal Planbureau. Sociale Verzekeringen en Sociale Lasten. The 
Hague, Staatsdrukkerijen Uitgeverij bedrijf, 1952. 


Netherlands, Vereeniging van Raden van Arbeid, De Kleine Gids voor de Nederlandse 
Sociale Verzekering. Amsterdam, 1958. 


Remijn, A. De Sociale Verzekeringswetgeving in Nederland. Groningen, J. B. Wolters, 
1951. 


Norway, Komiteen for Internasjonale Sosialpolitiske Saker. Social Insurance in Norway. 


Oslo, 1950. 


Skardal, Dorothy B. Social Insurance in Norway. Oslo, Norwegian Joint Committee on 
International Social Policy, 1955. 


Sweden 


Michanek, Ernst. Socialboken. Stockholm, Tidens Forlag, 1949. 


Sweden, Socialstyrelsen. Social Sweden. Stockholm, 1952. 
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REFERENCES ON WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
General 


Bragman, Charles. Workmen’s Compensation Insurance in Germany and Great Britain. 
(In American Federationist, March-July 1935, Vol. 42, pp. 278-283, 630-634, 742-747.) 


International Labour Office. Workmen’s Compensation for Silicosis in the Union of South 
Africa, Great Britain and Germany. Geneva, 1937. (Studies and Reports, Series F, 


No. 16.) 


Denmark 


(For Danish treaties with Finland, Germany, Great Britain, and the Netherlands on work- 
men’s compensation for citizens of one country employed in the other, see the ILO 
Legislative Series.) 


Germany 


Bauer, Martin. Die Entschadigungspflichten Berufskrankheiten. Stuttgart, G. Thieme, 
1953. 


German Federal Republic, Bundesministerium fiir Arbeit. Die Gesetzliche Unfallver- 
sicherung im Jahre... Bonn, various years. 


Great Britain 


Ball, E. N. National Insurance and Industrial Industries. Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, Thames 
Bank Publishing Co., 1948. 


Great Britain, Government Actuary. National Insurance (Indusirial Injuries) Act, 1946; 
Report on the Quinquennial Review, ... London, H. M. Stationery Office, various 


years. 


Great Britain, Industrial Injuries Advisory Council. National Insurance (Industrial In- 
juries)Act, 1946; Review of the Prescribed Diseases Schedule. London, H. M. Sta- 


tionery Office, 1958. 


Netherlands 


Keuls, Hans A. De Zee-Ongevallenverzekering Buiten Bezet Gebied, 1940-1944. Lon- 
don, Netherlands Publishing Co., 1944. 


Netherlands, Rijksverzekeringsbank. Quinquennial Balance-Sheet of the Accident Fund. 
Amsterdam, Druk ven Soest, 1954. 


Norway 


Norway, Rikstrygdeverket. Industriearbeidertrygden... Oslo, various years. 
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Sweden 
Broberg, Rolf, and others. Den Alinaeee Sjukforsakringen. Stockholm, Norstedt, 1956. 


Lofmark, Ernst. Forsakring for Olycksfall i Arbeto och Yrkessjukdom. Stockholm, 
Norstedt, 1952. 


Sweden, Social forsakringsutredningen. Sjukforsakring och Yrkesakadeforsakring. Stock- 
holm, Gemands Boktr., 1952. 
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ARTICLES ON FOREIGN LABOR IN CURRENT PERIODICALS--1 


A SUPPLEMENT TO LABOR DEVELOPMENTS ABROAD, ISSUE OF JANUARY 1960 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics plans to publish a list of periodical articles each quar- 
ter, as a supplement t Labor Developments Abroad. The following list is based on the 


sources given below. 


(1) Bibliographical section of the Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
issues dated April and July 1959 (Vol. 12, Nos. 3 and 4). 

(2) Bulletin of the Public Affairs Information Service, issues dated from 
May 23 to July 4, 1959 (Vol. 45, Nos. 33 to 39). 

(3) International Index; A Quarterly Guide to Periodical Literature in the 
Social Sciences and Humanities, issues dated March and June 1959 (Vol. 
46, No. 4, and Vol. 47, No. 1). 

(4) Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, issues covering indexing from 
February 3 to August 10, 1959 (Vol. 59, Nos. 6 to 8, and 11). 
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INTERNATION AL. 


Apprenticeship and Training 


Culp, George T. Training of Foreign Nationals by U.S. Industry. (In Journal of the 
American Society of Training Directors, December 1958, pp. 21-27.) 


Training for Process Equipment Operators in the Chemical Industries. (In International 
Labour Review, October 1958, pp. 404-413.) 


Employment, Unemployment, Labor Force, Working Class 


Bentwich, N. International Convention on Human Rights. (In Contemporary Review, 
November 1958, pp. 273-274.) [Discusses, among other things, nondiscrimination 
in employment. _] 


Herwitz, Adele. An International Look at Employment Problems (ILO Conference, 
Geneva, October 1958: Report). (Im American Journal of Nursing, March 1959, 


pp- 355-357.) 


Intemational Labour Office. Recent Trends in Employment and Unemployment. (In 
International Labour Review, September 1958, pp. 291-315.) 


Labor Organization Head Cites Needs for Rise in Production and Employment. (In 
United Nations Review, August 1959, pp. 28-29.) 


Oliver, W. H. The Labour Exchange Phase of the Cooperative Movement. (In Oxford 
Economic Papers, October 1958, pp. 355-367.) 


Labor Law 
Government and Labor Abroad; Bibliography. (In Current History, August 1959, pp. 65-100.) 


Lyon-Caen, Gerard. International Labor Law: Its Problems and Its Present Condition. 
(In Review of Contemporary Law, June 1958, pp. 23-24.) 


Labor Organizations 


Becu, Omer. The ITF (International Transport Workers Federation)--An Outline of Its 
History and Activities. (In Free Labour World, August 1958, pp. 14-19.) 


Beguin, B. ILO and the Tripartite System. (In International Conciliation, May 1959, 
pp. 405-448.) 


Deyrup, Felicia J. Organized Labor and Government in Underdeveloped Countries: 
Sources of Conflict. (In Industrial and Labor Relations Review, October 1958, 


pp- 104-112.) 
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Gmur, Fritz. The Postal, Telegraph and Telephone International (History and Growth). 
(In Free Labour World, April 1959, pp. 135-141.) 


Graedel, A. The International Metalworkers’ Federation. (In Free Labour World, 
March 1959, pp. 90-93.) 


Henderson, H. E. International Labor Conference Rejects Credentials of Hungarian 
Delegation. (In Department of State Bulletin, July 20, 1959, pp. 99-100.) 


International Federation of Air Line Pilots Association. Special Section: 13th Annual 
IFALPA Conference. (In Air Line Pilot, July 1958, pp. 11-20; 33-35.) 


Lodge, G. C. Labor’s Role in Newly Developing Countries. (In Foreign Affairs, 
July 1959, pp. 660-671.) 


Paulsen, Juul. The Story of the [UFD (International Union of Food and Drink Workers’ 
Associations). (In Free Labour World, October 1958, pp. 16-21.) 


Robinson, S. A. The Shoe and Leather Workers’ International. (In Free Labour World, 
September 1953, pp. 8-9, and 18.) 


Shotwell, J. T. Recollections on the Founding of the ILO. (In Monthly Labor Review, 
June 1959, pp. | 631-636.) 


Productivity 


Clark, Colin. International Comparisons of Productivity Trends. (In Journal of 
Businéss, October 1958, pp. 267-279.) 


Trends in National Productivity, 1950-1957. (In International Labour Review, March 
1959, pp. 315-324.) 


Wages, Social Insurance, and Other Forms of Compensation 


Gerig, Daniel S.. European Multilateral Social Security Treaties. (In Social Security 
Bulletin, February 1959, pp. 12-14.) 


Gerig, Daniel S. Foreign Social Security Programs in 1958. (In Social Security Bulle- 
tin, November 1958, pp. 3-11.) 


Cost of Non-Statutory Social Security Schemes. (In International Labour Review, Octo- 


ber 1958, pp. 338-403.) 


Liefman-Kiel, Elizabeth. Index-Based Adjustments for Social Security Benefits (Prob- 
blems; Introductory Difficulties; Experiences in Various Countries). (In International 
Labour Review, May 1958, pp. 487-510.) 


Ozanne, Robert. Impact of Unions on Wage Levels and Income Distribution (1923-29 
and 1947-57). (In Quarterly Journal of Economics, May 1959, pp. 177-196.) 
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Workers in Particular Industries or Occupations 


Becu, Omer. Fighting the Pirate Flags (Events of Strike, December 1-4, 1958, of 
Members of International Transport Workers’ Federation Against Shipowners Using 
Flags of Convenience). (In Free Labour World, February 1959, pp. 59-62.) 


Goldberg, Joseph P. | Seamen and the Intemational Labor Organization. (In Monthly 
Labor Review, September 1958, pp. 974-981.) 


Kruse, M. ‘The Shortage of Nurses and Conditions of Work in Nursing. (In Interna- 
tional Labour Review, November 1958, pp. 476-503.) 


Rimlinger, Gaston V. International Differences in the Strike Propensity of Coal Miners: 
Experience in Four Countries. (In Industrial and Labor Relations Review, April 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables were obtained large- 
ly from agencies of the countries concerned, as indicated 
by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 
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TABLE 2. JAPAN: LABOR PRODUCTIVITY INDEXES, BY INDUSTRY 
(1955=100) 





Industry 


1956. 1957 1958 





Metal mining 
Nonmetal mining 
Cmde petroleum and natural gas 


Manufacturing .... 
Iron and steel 
Nonferrous metal products 
Ceramics 
Petroleum products 


Leather and leather products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 





106. 6. lll. 4 108. 3 
106. 4 111.7 106.5 
105, 8 107.8 113.9 
111.8 195.7 

98. 4 130.8 


113.7 , 116.8 
113.8 
112.2 
112.7 
143.8 
104.3 
119. 4 
116. 4 
104.9 
131.4 











Note: Individual indexes are computed as follows: 


Output Index ee 
(; ~ a 77> x 100} Composite indexes are 
computed by the weighted average method, using value- 
added figures for 1955 as weights. The output indexes 
by product and by industry are based on the industrial 
production figures prepared by the Ministry of Intema- 
tional Trade and Industry. Toe labor input index is 
based on end-of-month employment figures compiled by 
the same Ministry. 

The indexes shown for manufacturing cover only 
49 percent of the manufacturing industry, inasmuch as 





certain industries (including machinery, chemicals, 
and food) were excluded tot Lack of employment data. 
(In the near future, indexes for the machine and 
chemical industries will be added to the series. 


Source: Quarterly Jaumal of Productivity Sta- 
tistics, No.6. October 1959. Tokyo, Productivity 
Research Institute, J apan Productivity Center. 
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TABLE 3. JAPAN: LABOR PRODUCTIVITY INDEXES. BY PRODUCT 











(1955=100) 
Product 1956 1957 1958 
Coal mining 
RR eee ok cee. Lana s<ilied Sa bvane cue thaoncuadcesmbensansepebeimucriarest da 106. 4 1.8 106. 4 
ed lrasaednioancaicialans 118. 2 113.6 107.7 
Metallic mining: 
III is icin. cattinancpnincchiensnaprotniietnenionis danchaduniniodinanginniaaiertaaaiai 96.3 99.7 104.9 
SIRI i <shessineionnsenedtiaenendyrasthsiilbantsnbatiniensiianiaieniennaaminnianaaamtie 195.9 106.9 114,7 
I iin tiecayeidiigacinisecitgndvinincnittndininertdpibannstinaniecianasorsnysiieistiiiios 105.9 109.8 121.4 
ih Re SI AR aes RE Sela ETE: 110, 6 125.8 126. 
IN i sacceesssgdapsaniipnaipne piano eetendponboivinaensavecaitccumeskacsionninees 103. 2 199. 3 112.0 
A SE AAT SN ERT EOD SNE 129.0 111.8 111.4 
Nonmetallic mining: 
iia an saan salience dil iaa ancgaitiinnaniiciiiaaninadpainiants 116. 4 123.7 86.6 
cea oniisienetiwscecaccseisnsabesenteoveani eens cpensmnnissibbcicinlnbetsesienietn 107. 8 120. 8 134.8 
(SESSA SERNA ee SOOPER TS Cee e ENT ACen ayn ne 97.8 105.6 109.7 
SEI TOOL Se MEER AOR EO 117.9 131.9 106. 
Crude petroleum and natural gas: 
Crude oil.......... SA TRAE, CAND TOE RD ORT TE RR 56.9 105.0 112.1 
(OLS CAO D TOE TTT NT RED ED 100, 4 109. 2 157.7 
Iron and steel: 
cashes i scliinasinnippalghtaincencieiiaiicntesnaseiatndineniciatia 102.6 106. 3 119.8 
I cine tscreeoenviie eee mmennnnagmnininn citmeersintioananseniiennemsnnitital 98. 3 92.2 104.7 
na ceaivecnis vegies mntenihiidienegemibadeoneeniniatimelinttel UL6 110.1 116.0 
ES SLI ATER LON EERE SS NE TEE 121.8 127.3 92.6 
SSE al aT re lin er 7 at Aan BO eR Ac CEO 134. 5 139.6 110, 4 
SOS REE CLAN LINE TS ALIS EMD EGA BLOM ITD 0. 3 115.0 119.3 
05. L  scciieanqeicanaepphonnsncletiannickevesinstonthncamimnbediperinces 198.7 97.5 95.9 
Galvanized iron Sheet...........:...c.:ccsccecssecesscesesceesecesecessseceeesscesesecees 94.8 111.8 117.1 
BIRR Ie Ee Se aOR ROR ts COMET one! EEN a 150. 5 158. 6 150.4 
SSNS CSE ALS IETS SLE EPP OLR E SONORA AER eT ETD 97.7 102.8 130, 5 
EE IC CEI: SIR sty Mena Saas ROMO ee 85.5 83.4 87.3 
SERRE LEA ARS IL FIND LALA DNASE TE 121.6 144, 1 102.9 
SS RETR SAA SAR Owec Klee Se eae ame ia eA 133, 3 151.8 148. 1 
ESE NE RIEL CRS OC RET TIE LIND AGO PEN CON PTO LE EE 91.1 90.8 121.3 
Nonferrous metal s: 
Electrolytic gold and coppet .............:.cccsssscsesceseseneseseseseneneceeeenees 110, 1 12,3 105.8 
I isk ci eases cbatapal ali laeapnenwieeppeeiploiamesatiabdtiiel at 120, 4 123.4 89.6 
MR nek oi 2 Cae cceuhi cada side cacnauancccuasaiensteptuiguioheaanaiaains 121.7 123.0 133. 
ici i sresseticeinreeentiitehensiiiaahaianainiicnannmninuanenaeia 122.0 113.0 61.7 
a ig ce Solr i as allasth ils caninannnsedessnenniios PS 112.8 123.6 134.1 
I ees shdanichaceesddadvclesiainsanasocscistonpesioiio 113.7 108. 2 U5. 5 
Copper rolling products ...............ccsceccseecesesseeeesesesesegestnenenesencenens 128.7 129.7 117.7 
ES SST ITE AMINO HORE TE PE ARON RC 113.4 124.0 101.1 
Ceramics: 
ESTELLA AME POD AEE SLTEAE OTTO NE AO AT 124.7 146. 5 141.4 
I a ccsniessssnssorvicvcninteeicetanniincienniniiamaninnpnadiniaipialiaa 111.6 124.7 115.7 
I II... ossinssariasiaseteiiisicrhcaiaeseh eupnedivaaaseabanaoualinaiiahietial 114.6 12%. 1 101.9 











TABLE 3. JAPAN: LABOR PRODUCTIVITY INDEXES, BY PRODUCT=Contiaued 




















(1955=100) 
Product 1956 1957 1958 
Ceramics-- Continued: 
Nas vesesdssrisspsisictisevesenabbncoiniaisoanisescoiivstastotiieabanta 104. 6. 135.3 180, 2 
RES ORE ERR SS SERN WOE Uns Aen eco 151. 8 264. 6 25,9 
SI NII i scnses secsndnccensoscoronacsenensonnsereceeococeee 137.5 123.4 101.7 
Grinding stones .................ccecsereesesees Pe POL Re oat ebN Ly Few reteab ha 115. 5 109.2 99. 4 
IEE SR SS? TOR CRORE OLE ae TAO PT 111.6 110,8 94.0 
I as sascenpab vaio neve oncsereschostooceasnclbiniiien 100. 5 95.7 87.0 
th ie MRD a in AND ROT Ia ed RAB Rel SOPRA 116, 3 122.5 94,8 
A A i, RECARO DOS SPENCE RENE 111.5 114. 5 101.8 
Hides and leather: 
a ARN oR ARE IS Reames ae eRe Ree 104.2 113.6 109.3 
a RR ER SF RS TE OR OED,  apR PORES a 103. £ 109. 2 104.8 
Textiles: 
RES PE. S 3 STEREO TRE es otto Nie 134.9 163. B 132.8 
oe et Rh, ks I ES Oa SO y 111.9 112.1 109. 6 
EE, INTRO ENP NMRS etree PORT 118. 2 118.5 103.7 
AN a i a a a a Ta on 97.2 86. 3 86.7 
SR SSRI SE 8 FRE SN RITE 119, 3 130,0 130.9 
NN i snachihin-dliiytingseres<censibcinssinjuivibsien ssninnsaihailaiietes 111.2 120, 5 88.9 
I nn... ccceccssuss conscsusogvevisecssosocsunaceoeses 106. 6 109.8 95,1 
a ER I. eS RR At IRE? tee RIS PN 109.6 115.9 121.4 
ON EGO A LEE PLD A 94.3 103.0 96, 5, 
Set ictnd.... scial ce ssidstisnsecbapeacsausseceudlecbicbesssoubioeseneens 135.4 117.5 lll.i 
Dyeing............... CE ees csiadwaenna 104, 8 108.4 56.8 
i TEE A A CONSE EEN ARAL SEC 141, 1 149.9 122. i 
et lial ets den cic dateten tins daaenipninepioneense 101.2 103. 6 100.7 
Rei sel NEE Resa SI Sa aS eh ey NE 118.9 146.8 133.6 
Miscellaneous manufacturing: 
RUD AUN UDEIOE E55 ccncecnissvcccaeccrasecessososorsceceseceseessonscn ce 102.8 94.1 89.3 
SES thos FREE SEE IR ae NRO ORME ACR NERAbaeS RAO ERAOR Mea 109.4 107.6 105.6 
I achat cid csinan cutee sievicedidapmicasinneticriyverearnpvneiocienss 199. 5 117.8 102. 2 
ID aia eisicaichduesiccg apagpsenen sonsdisnsnieovedvnics sbchhaneabannbonentoes 127.8 113.5 126. 2 
ihc saa siccabsaseodidh elosinmigiaababenenooesnonstoeiumeiouans 114.0 115.3 106. 2 
LEEDS SELES IL, CE SLIT OAR ANTE 99.¥ 102.9 88.2 
i ial s ai cdise deeds necusaduiaicaoamnatnnnonsiogl 101.3 109.0 108. 4 
i on ss sd ceenelcgciiisauemnsomnuberseanannion 115.7 102.4 120.7 
ES SELES Set EEA COE TO RTA 97.7 100,9 95.9 
Note: See note to table 2. Source: Quarterly Journal of Productivity Sta- 


tistics, No. 6, October 1959. Tokyo, Productivity 
Research Institute, J apan Productivity Center. 














TABLE 4. POLAND: STATE-FIXED RETAIL PRICES Or SELECTED NONFOOD COMMODITIES, MAY AND JUNE 1959 ! 











(In. Zlotys) 
Commodity iS May June 
Shirt, man’s knitted short-sleeve, steelon..................0..00+ 20,.00 130, 00 
Stockings, woman’s steelon, pair ............:.....c.ccccsccscececeseseese 100, 00 65.00 
Socks, man’s nylon, short and elastic, pair ...............c000 45.00 32. 00 
Suit, man’s 2-piece WOOL .0...........ccccceccescecesssecesesscesececesesecesene 809, 00 735.00 
Shoes, man’s leather oxford, crepe soles ..............0.ccccc0c0000 380. 00 290,00 








1 Price cuts were introduced on June 1, 1959. 


Note: The official rate of exchange is 4 zlotys 
=US$1; the tourist rate is 24 zlotys=US§1. 


Source: Biuletyn Statystyemy (Statisti 
tin), Central Statineieal Office of the Polish People’s 
Republic, Warsaw, June 1959 (No. 6), p- 26. 
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TABLE 5. POLAND: RETAIL PRICES OF SELECTED FOODS IN STATE STORES, MAY AND JUNE 1959 








(Im Zlotys) 

Food May June 
Bread, rye, 60 percent grinding, 1 kilogram (2.2 pounds) 3,00 3.00 
Pork, shoulder, with bone, 1 kilogram | ...0..............:cc:secceceee 27.00 27.00 
Beef, with bone, 1 kilogram... essssecsesecssesssesesceseeees 18, 00 23. 00 
Potatoes, :1 kilogram. ................ccccccccccssesesecsssesseessesnsncnsscnsace ss 1. 44 ae 
Margarine, 1 kilogram ..............c.cscsssssseressessseseececsesseseeneneeneees 25. 00 25.00 
SB irre iidawiiciscessaiitinip nich cecnsiesstlineecnsocesccnniee 70, 00 70,00 
Milk, 1 liter (1.06 quart) 0.0.0.0... cesses seeetesesesetecsesesseececees 2, 96 -- 
Eggs, each.......... i cn. Sialidaisisintnian onal seseneleiahag 1. 65 1.65 
Sugar, crystal, 1 kilogram 00.0.0... .ccsecssssessseseseceseeecnteceseseseee 12. 00 12. 00 
Tea, ‘‘Ulung,’’ 50 grams (1.76 ounces)...............c0sccesesereeene 7.00 7.00 











Note: The official rate of exchange-is 4 zlotys 
=US$1; the tourist rate is 24 zlotys=US§1. 


Source: Bialetyn Statystyezny (Statistical Bul- 


letin), Central Seatistical O 


ce of the Polish Peo- 


ple’s Republic, Warsaw, July 1959 (No. 7), p 2. 





TABLE 6- POLAND: AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES IN SOCIALIZED INDUSTRY, MAY 1959 
(In Zlotys) 





Monthly wages 





In state-owned industry 
In cooperative industry 


1, 752 
1, 799 
1, 534 





Electric and thermal power 

Fuel and coke-chemical 

Ferrous metallurgy (including mining) 
Nonferrous-metallurgy (including mining) 

Engineering and metals 

Chemical (including mining of chemical raw materials) 


Building materials. 
Glass and earthenware 


Leather, fur, and footwear 
Food 
Printing, manufacture of musical instruments, toys, etc. .................: 


1,783 
2, 393 
3,055 
2,711 
1, 797 
1, 665 
1, 542 
1,677 
1, 524 
1, 413 
1, 478 
1, 414 
1, 158 
1, 396 
1, 435, 
1,711 








Note:. The official rate of exchange is 4 zlotys 
=US$1; the tourist rate is 24 zlotys=US$1. 


Source: Biuletyn Statystyezy (Statistical Bul- 
letin), Central Statistical Office of the Polish Peo- 
ple’s Republic, Warsaw, July 1959 (No. 7), p. 7. 
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